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THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF 
BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 


One of the by-products from building the arsenal 
of democracy has been a more complete understand- 
ing and recognition of interdependence among edu- 
This is a value to be pre- 
served and strengthened if our democracy is to have 
the advantage of these great forces pulling together 
What two institu- 
tions of our society should be in closer harmony than 


eators and industrialists. 


for ihe good of our common life. 


the one that guides the growth and development of 
the population and the one that provides the eco- 
The making of a life 
and the making of a living should be done under 


nomic life of the population? 


auspices that have sympathetic understanding. 

This condition has not always existed between busi- 
ness and education. Too often the professor looked 
down from his “position” with something akin to dis- 
lain for the man of the marketplace. On the other 
hand, the “practical” man frequently condemned the 
“theoretical” schoolman as 

He who learns and learns 
Yet does not what he knows 

Is like the man who plows and plows 
Yet never sows. 


Edueators have been at least “fifty-fifty” at fault 


it this matter. The unnatural separation of voca- 
onal and academic education is at the root of much 
‘this misunderstanding. Schoolmen must put their 


m houses in order before they can blame other 


By 
DWAYNE ORTON 


DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


groups for making the same divisive judgments that 
they themselves make within the profession. 
Whatever the past may have been, the time has 
come for educators to go the second mile in develop- 
ing mutually helpful services between education and 
industry. The gains of the war emergency provide 
a bridgehead which should be widened and deepened. 
The task of the “reconversion” is to demonstrate the 
mutual advantage of working co-ordination on long- 
term activities. In this program, education should 
make the first advances. Industry should not be 
called upon to sell itself to education (although much 
could be done by business to bring about co-ordina- 
tion). Edueation is a philanthropic service to society. 
It should make the approach as a service agency. 
Institutions of education exist to serve all phases of 


our common life. Industry is one. 


I 


In the first place, let us note that there are certain 
dangers to be avoided in consolidating the emergency 
gains in the relationships of industry and education. 

The gigantic task of making America the “Arsenal 
of Democracy” put emergency strains on every insti- 
tution of our common life. 
tion. 


Edueation was no excep- 
From the simple training task of a few hours’ 
instruction in the use of hand tools to highly complex 
training requirements, such as in radio ecommunica- 
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tions, the educational task was enormous. Persons 
whose pre-employment ideas of measurement toler- 
ances were limited to the annual fish story were 
trained to make measurements involving thousandths 
of an When the data are compiled and the 
training story can be told, it will be recognized as a 


inch. 


major epic in the struggle for freedom. 

Probably no facility of education felt the strain 
any more than teachers. Many emergency teachers 
were prepared for 
switched from less essential teaching fields to those 
demanded by the war effort—a form of war conver- 
sion not generally appreciated. A variety of adjust- 
ments, compromises, regulations, temporary teaching 
certificates, and legislative acts in the different states 
While more remunerative 


service. Experienced teachers 


slashed red tape to shreds. 
industrial opportunities drained off experienced teach- 
ers, school administrators were forced to seek others 


to meet the special needs of war training. Schools 
went on “round-the-clock” schedules. Teachers 
doubled their loads without overtime pay. Long- 


range professional standards were diluted in the in- 
terests of the emergency. 

Within industry, many expedients were developed 
to make teachers out of operating men. Teacher- 
training courses were offered by colleges and univer- 
sities. Special institutes were presented by itinerant 
Industrial-management consultants 
Correspondence courses 
Foremen, man- 


teams of trainers. 
did a land-office business. 
sold their services in wholesale lots. 
agers, and supervisors were made into “job-trainers” 
in ten easy lessons. Industries that had never con- 
ducted apprentice or training programs found them- 
selves in the schoo] business. Many will remain in 
it after the war. 

The state departments of education through their 


industrial-edueation divisions, the U. S. Office of 

Education, the War Manpower Commission, and 
} , 

almost every other government department and 


agency went into teacher training and training opera- 
tions. Of outstanding value among these programs 
is the “Training within Industry” work of the WMC, 
which attacked three critical areas of need and ren- 
dered immeasurable service to industry. This pro- 
gram consisted of (a) Job Instructor Training, (b) 
Job Methods Training, and (c) Job Relations Train- 
ing. The combined experience of all these training 
operations should be carefully analyzed and compiled 
before they become filed in the dusty archives of 
emergency bureaus which have passed with the end 
of hostilities. Surely this wealth of material is in- 
valuable to the educational profession. 

However, the oversimplification of the TWI pro- 
The 


dependence upon slogans, such as, “If the student 


gram left it open to much legitimate criticism. 
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hasn’t learned, the teacher hasn’t taught,” tends ty 
foreclose on inquiries into scientific PTinciples of 
teaching. Furthermore, the reduction of a statemen 
of teaching principles to pocket-calendar giro mm 
gests that there is not much more to it. This oy, 
siniplification was so severe that some educators think 
nothing was left but the skeleton with some Vertebrye 
fractured and a few bones missing. On the other 
hand, the speed with which workers were Processel 
and tangible results obtained suggests that some af 
the content of college teacher-training courses yy, 
be mere “fat.” 

Because of the efficiency of emergency training 
programs, some industrial executives have been qp, . 
verted to inservice training as a permanent poliey, 
The danger is that some may have been led into nis 
taking the effect of an hypodermic injection for th 
long-term strength provided by a well-balanced di 
If industry is allowed to be content with the shor. 
cuts of the emergency program, its leaders may never 
realize what a professionally mature program of e(j. Bal 
vation can do for men, management, and morale, 
































bved 

II noer 

Turning now from dangers to be avoided to pos: cant 
: hun 


tive programs, let us suggest that the services of 
education in counseling the flow of youth to industry 
should be planned in co-operation with industrial 
managers. The challenge here is to bring the w 
sources of industry to the problem of providing su: 
dance for all youth. The community must provide a 
good information and facilities for the flow of human 
labor to market as business provides for the market. 
ing of cattle and produce and for the flow of creit 
in the Federal Reserve System. Can we do les! 
We should do more! The solution of this problem 
calls for co-ordination between the schools, employ- 
ers, trade associations, the unions, USES, chambers 
of commerce, and all youth-service agencies. Within 
natural trading and employing regions, permanell 
co-ordinating councils should be established for tle 
purpose of (a) keeping a running inventory of popl 
lation trends, employment needs, and occupation 
changes, (b) advising the schools on oceupationl 


{ 


(ce) C0 
























schoo 
here 
On a 
opportunities, requirements, and conditions, 
ordinating horizontally with other adjacent natur 
trading and employing areas, and (d) co-ordinatilg 
vertically with state, larger regional areas, and lt 
tional agencies. 

Such a system of co-ordinated guidance facilillt 
must remain close to the local community. By 
stant orientation to the individual and his needs 
regimentation will be avoided. Relationships of !0# 
groups to state and national agencies should be 1 
information and cross-pollinization of experience 
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for standardization. Authority and control should 
ide in the local agency. The operating policy must 
Jhasize guidance and assistance to youth 
her than authority and direction of youth. In- 
mation and advice should be provided, but the 
bidual should never be required by order, dis- 
yination, or threat of penalty, to conform. When 
replaces freedom of choice, regimentation 


ays em} 


ppulsion 
places guidance. 


Ill 


ordination of educators with industrial and 
iness leaders is an essential feature of mobilizing 
community for guidance. Lay leaders must 
jergo training as youth counselors and become 
rating members of the school system. Volunteer 
nnselors, like volunteer air-raid wardens, volunteer 
muunity-chest workers, volunteer nurse’s aides, etc., 
st train for their work and make definite commit- 
nts to it. Americans have responded generously 
j ably to the claims of emergency and welfare 
js. The volunteer civilian services of the war have 
pved the strength of democracy under trial. <A 
mocratic program of community co-ordination for 
dance will earry into the peace this citizen-devotion 
in the emergency. 
For many, 


Fhuman relations developed 
rthermore, this is a creative enterprise. 
activity can become a “moral equivalent of 
Although it is proposed here that the schools should 
¢ the lead in projecting an all-community guidance 
rice, it is possible that places with a functioning 
th council may use it as the convener and clearing 
se for the program. In any event, the school de- 
tuent must be statesmanlike in its readiness to 
ewith or under any agency able to make a con- 
ution. Here is an opportunity for educational 
esmanship of a high order. It will be missed by 
e whose professional horizons are limited to the 
ree R’s” and to traditional academic services. It 
be grasped by those who see the whole function 
chools in demoeracy. 
here is no area of our common life in which edu- 
on and business may draw closer together and, 
he same time, render a more fundamental service 
iin occupational guidance. Educators and busi- 
lien meet to a limited extent in general com- 
lly activity, but here is a field in which the ser- 


sot each to the other are essential. Furthermore, 


ot co-ordination in this field deprives educators 
the advantage of business support, reduces the 
‘iveuess Of personnel placement in business, and 
} American youth short. The democratic opposite 
otalitarian youth regimentation may be achieved 


BCIUIZeNS 


community guidance program. 
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IV 


Another way in which education and business may 
co-operate in the service of youth is through student 
work-experience programs. The school work-experi- 
ence movement has gained much momentum in recent 
years. With the growth of universal education, the 
expansion of secondary education, and the widespread 
attendance at college, many students worked part 
time. However, this type of occupation was seldom 
related to a future vocation and almost never under 
the educational direction of the school. 

From the small beginnings of co-operative educa- 
tion at the University of Cincinnati, there has devel- 
oped widespread interest in the type of educational 
program which combines practical working experi- 
ence with the systematic studies of school and college. 
Work experience in education gained ready acceptance 
in the voeational-education and agricultural-education 
movements following World War I. Vocational 
classes repaired automobiles, wired buildings, did 
school printing, operated farms, and performed a 
great variety of tasks on a business basis. When 
the CCC and the NYA rose to meet the needs of 
unemployed out-of-school youth during the 1930’s, 
work experience became a major part of the program. 

More recently, and partly due to the social awaken- 
ing fostered by scientific studies' of youth problems, 
work experience in education has been recognized for 
its citizenship and general-education values in making 
contributions not generally provided by the academic 
program. Certain social trends such as the shift from 
handicraft to mass production, the change in home 
life from a relatively self-contained unit to commer- 
cially served homes, and the shift from creative home 
and social-group recreation to passive commercial 
recreation indicate a need for responsible work ex- 
perience in the educational program. Furthermore, 
it is felt that work experience in schools will con- 
tribute to understanding of the value ef labor to the 
well-being of all people in a democracy and to better 
employer-employee relations. 

Here is a field of service which will be less than 
what it should be unless business and education co- 
without the 
Through their joint action, American youth can be 
The schools need the advisory service 
of work-experience committees from business and 
work opportunities. Business needs the educational 
values of the schools for personnel selection and 
Youth needs all these things. 


operate. Neither can do it other. 


greatly served. 


training. 


1 President Hoover’s ‘‘ Recent Social Trends,’’ Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s National Resources Planning Board 
studies, the investigations of the American Youth Com- 
mission, and the work of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission are notable examples. 
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In addition, let us note that business work-experi- 
ence opportunities for teachers in summer would 
result in more sympathetic understanding between 
business and education and more applicable training 
of youth for work opportunities. The war-work ex- 
perience of many teachers who went into industry 
should result in more realistic educational programs 
when they reconvert to peace. Although most honor 
and credit is due those who stuck with youth in spite 
of the adverse financial situation in the schools, we 
must not fail to note the values which can be brought 
out of teacher work experience gained during the 
war. For many others, a planned work experience 
would be gain. 

Vv 

No better summary of this can be made than by 
noting the example and words of Thomas J. Watson, 
president of International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, who has proved the interdependence and 
united strength of education and business. He has so 
infused education into the operations of IBM that he 
refers to it as “the lungs of the business.” By placing 
the resources of IBM at the service of educational 
work, he has demonstrated the value of interdepen- 
dence. 


Events... 
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In receiving the New York Academy of Pub 
Education Medal “for distinguished service to pub 
education,” Mr. Watson said: 


From the experience that I have had in more th 
thirty years of carrying on schools in my own indust 
I have always been able to prove to my stockholders + 
all the money so spent was an investment and not 
expense. 

We talk about our national income and our natio iD 
wealth. But our great assets in this country are 9 to ent] 
human assets. Of our human assets, the most imports pate COM 
are the boys and girls who are in our schools, Sometim 
we read about the terrifle expense of education, Mon 
spent on education is not an expense. It is an jny 
ment—the soundest investment we can make. 1 


READER 
-» the fol! 


Massach 
geld of ed 
tha | 
jon 


Finally, the relations of business and educatj 
depend upon understanding and interest. Edueatg 
and industrialists are human beings. They supp 
the things they know and eare about. Private e 
nomic enterprise needs the sympathetic support 
educators who wield such great influence on the thin 
ing of youth. Education needs the support of 
economic forces in the community in order to ha 
the facilities to serve youth. The future democra 
community—local, national, international—may 
significantly enriched by increased understanding 
tween the forces primarily concerned with “maki 
a living” and those devoted to “making a life.” 


roveme 


been 








THE NEA ESTABLISHES THREE NEW 
HEADQUARTERS DIVISIONS 

THe NEA Leaders Letter, September 1, gives an 
interesting summary of the association’s achievements 
during the year, 1944-45, and sets forth a program 
of expanded services for the current school year which 
reads in part as follows: 

At the Pittsburgh meeting in 1944 action was taken 
by the Representative Assembly increasing the dues of 
the NEA from $2.00 to $3.00, effective this year. With 
increased membership and enlarged dues, the association, 
in co-operation with local and state associations, is not 
only extending and enlarging existing activities but add- 
The 


divisions—A dult 


ing other services. Executive Committee has estab- 
lished three a 
Audio-Visual Instructional Service, and Travel Service. 

Leland P. Bradford, chief of training of the U. S. 
Federal Security Agency, will head the Division of Adult 
Education Dr. Bradford will work closely 
with the NEA Department of Adult Education. 
attention will be given to the education of returning 


new Edueation Service 


Service. . 
Special 


veterans, 

Vernon G. Dameron, educational consultant with the 
Army Air Forces at Chanute Field (Ill.), will be director 
of the Division of Audio-Visual Instruction, and will 
work closely with the NEA Department of Visual In- 
struction. Mr. Dameron will work with local and state 


associations in encouraging the development of new 





















audio-visual materials and wider and more effective 
of all instruments in the audio-visual field, taking 
vantage of the advances made during the war. He 
help to secure from the government Surplus Commg 
ties organization as much surplus equipment as can 
obtained for the schools in greatest need of audio-vis 
supplies and materials. 

Paul Kinsel, now serving in the U. 8, Office of E 
cation, will direct the Division of NEA Travel Servi 
Our objective is to secure for NEA members at 
lowest possible cost the greatest educational, cultu 
recreational, and social returns from travel; to prom 
understanding and good will with the people of ot 
countries; to promote the growth and development 
our teachers so that they can render finer service 
youth and to our country. The association is now 


veloping plans to establish summer camps for teach shy of pe 
and arrange tours in the United States and through ; 


the world as transportation facilities become availa 


ks gen 
Teachers 1 
26 broade; 


the refere 


The NEA is looking forward to another “meeti 
less” year—except undoubtedly for the annual ™ 
ing of the Representative Assembly. The Lead 
Letter makes the statement: “. congested tra 
portation facilities will not this year permit regu 
meetings of local, state, and national teachers % 
ciations.” This apparently again rules out the ! 
winter meetings, which have been suspended 5! 
1942. 


broad 
a] grad 
Immedi: 


ar’ bre 
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sratifying to note that the school year, 1944- 
- »orked “the largest one-year membership gain in 
KPA history, an increase from 271,847 to 331,605.” 


TEACHER EDUCATION BY RADIO 


reapers of SCHOOL AND Society will be interested 
the following announcement by Julius F. Warren, 
ommissioner of edueation of Massachusetts: 


which was among the pioneers in the 





tional broadeasting, is experimenting again 
lan for presenting courses for teachers in co- 
n with Westinghouse radio stations WBZ (Bos- 
nd WBZA (Springfield) and the National Broad- 
‘“The Massa- 


’ will be inaugurated on Saturday, October 


g Company ’s University of the Air. 


ast few years, many public-school teachers in 
ctions have been unable to take professional- 
t courses because of travel limitations. Many 
lenied their periodic salary increases because 
able to fulfill the ‘‘improvement’’ condition 
-al school boards’ regulations. Hence there was 
nite need in this state for classes to be carried to 
nference was arranged at the invitation of E. 
lark, director of university extension, with Ster- 
director of the NBC University of the Air, 
ge W. Slade, WBZ educational director, and officials 
state department of education. Out of this meet- 
loped the ‘‘ Massachusetts Plan.’’ 
tunity for the teachers of this commonwealth to 


It presents 


) “Our Foreign Policy’’ each Saturday evening 

un 7:00 and 7: 30 (EST) over the New England 
tinghouse stations. These broadcasts will be supple- 
ted each week by another quarter hour (9: 15-9: 30) 
mornings on WBZ-WBZA, so that an outstand- 
on foreign affairs may comment upon the 
issions, Clarify any problems which might 
‘Our Foreign Poliecy,’’ and otherwise assist 


rs in their appreciation of problems of govern- 


the ‘‘Massachusetts Plan,’’ teachers will be re- 
) register with the Division of University Exten- 
They will reeeive each week copies of the scripts 
‘‘Our Foreign Policy’’ together with a bibliogra- 
pertinent articles in popular magazines and in 
‘ generally available in even the smallest libraries. 
be required to listen to at least 10 out of 
ts. They will submit four written reports on 
erence reading and two summarizations covering 
idcasts, These papers will count as half of the 
grade. 
uediately following the completion of each half 


''s broadcasts the teachers will take an exami- 
1. Upon sueeessful completion of the written re- 


id examination, teachers will be certified for two 
f credit. 
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A NEW PROGRAM OF TEACHER EDU- 
CATION AT NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


A NEW program for the education of teachers at 
Northwestern University was reported in The New 
York Times, September 9. It includes curricula of 
three types: one for elementary-school teachers; one 
for high-school teachers; and one for teachers of 
physical education. In each of these curricula, ac- 
cording to the report, one half of the time will be 
given to general or liberal education, one fifth to the 
“acquisition of professional knowledge,” presumably 
through courses in “education”; and the remainder 
(three tenths) to subject-matter courses in the fields 
that the prospective teacher plans to teach. 

It is in the last-named requirement that this pro- 
gram, as it applies especially to elementary-school 
teachers, differs essentially from the teacher-education 
programs generally offered in the liberal-arts colleges. 
It resembles, indeed, much more closely the require- 
ments of the state teachers colleges that still cling, 
not only to their professional name, but also to their 
professional “knitting.” Its requirements, however, 


are somewhat heavier in “edueation” 


courses than are those of the better of these teachers 


respect of 
colleges. If a professional spirit and purpose are 
emphasized throughout the period of training, one 
fifth of the total time (or 24 semester hours) devoted 
to technical courses in education (including even stu- 
dent teaching) would seem to be excessive. 

All of which has a relationship to the position taken 
by the present writer in an initialed “Event” under 
the heading, “Again: The Denaturing of Professional 
Schools of Edueation,” ScHOoL AND Society, Septem- 
ber 1—W. C. B. 


EXPANSION OF AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
WORK IN THE NEAR EAST ANTICIPATED 

LOWELL THOMAS, radio commentator, president of 
the Board of Trustees of the American College in 
Baghdad, and chairman of the National Committee 
of the Near East College Association, speaking at a 
the 


alumni and friends of the American University of 


dinner given in New York City, August 22, by 
Beirut, said that his committee had set a goal of $15,- 
000,000 to “recondition and expand the plants and ac- 
tivities of the Near East college group to im- 
plement the United Nations’ charter for world peace 


and security.” He continued: 


For more than three quarters of a century a group of 
American colleges has been broadcasting international 
understanding and good will to the people of the Balkans 
and of the Arab lands. 


achievement and especially in line with the importance 


In view of their past record of 


of this type of international co-operation in preparing the 
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way for the success of the United Nations’ charter for 
future security in world peace, the work of these Amer- 
ican outposts in the Near East must be made as effective 
as possible. 

The fund will be instrumental in the development of 
the American College in Baghdad, Robert College and 
Istanbul Woman’s College (Turkey), Athens College, 
the American College at Sofia, the American University 
of Beirut, International College (Beirut), and a junior 
Existing plants are to be recon- 
ditioned and re-equipped. Although only Athens College 
was occupied by the Nazis, all other institutions in the 
The new 


college in Damascus. 


group have suffered indirectly from the war. 
fund will make possible the completion of the Engineer- 
ing School at Robert College, will finish the partially built 
wing of Athens College, and will construct a new Medical 
Center at the American University of Beirut. Endow- 
ments of all the institutions will be increased. 


The dinner was in honor of Bayard Dodge, presi- 
dent, American University of Beirut, who remained 
in the Near East during the war and who is returning 
Floyd H. Black, 


president, Robert College, was a guest speaker, as 


to his post within a few weeks. 


were Myron C. Taylor, a trustee of Robert College; 
Charles Malik, Minister of the Lebanese Republic to 
the United States; Costi K. Zurayk, Chargé d’Affaires, 
Syrian Legation in Washington; and Philip K. Hitti, 
head of the department of Oriental languages and lit- 
erature, Princeton University. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN IN EUROPE 

Many children in France and Belgium will be 
unable to attend school next winter unless they obtain 
clothing, particularly shoes, according to a statement 
made by Nicholas Lemtugov, overseas director of the 
Save the Children Federation, upon his return from 
a mission to France and Switzerland, August 30. 

SCHOOL AND Society (July 14) published a report 
of the sponsorship by private and public schools 
and colleges in the United States of schools in Europe, 
beginning with France. Mr. Lemtugov reports that 
part of his visit to France was spent in working out 
the administrative details for sponsorship already 
He also conferred 
in Geneva with the executive director of the Belgian 


provided by American schools. 


Save the Children Federation with whom he discussed 
plans for similar sponsoring of schools in Belgium, 
and the federation is planning to obtain sponsors for 
schools in The Netherlands as well. 


Mr. Lemtugov said in a release to the press: 


It is almost impossible to overemphasize the need that 
exists in the devastated countries of Europe for supplies 
of every variety. Despite the splendid work that has been 
done by American and international relief organizations, 
the distress and lack of supplies are so acute that as- 
sistance of all properly equipped voluntary agencies is 
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needed to the fullest extent that can be furnished and j Another! 
welcomed by the governments involved. Food anq él jaboratory 
. P 10th 
ing are among the most dire needs. gave @ gt 


The situation seems to be worse in France than j to the nel 
Belgium. In studying the needs of the schools, the firs 
thing that became apparent was that large numbers 4 
children will not be able to go to school at all ne 
unless they get clothing and shoes... . It is obvio 
that the schools offer a logical place for carrying 
child-rehabilitation work. ... ; 


Xt Winta 


N 


Ou Appoint 


The matter of help to children in these countrie; ; Resignat 
extremely urgent. If adequate aid is not given at ony QLIVE! 
there will be another winter of great distress. The prob derbilt | 
lem is primarily humanitarian, but the political cong dent of 
quences of failure to bring about a speedy return 4 ment 01 
decent existence should not be ignored. Jessup, 

Persons interested in providing help should get jg a ae 
touch with the local committees of the Save thd adie 
Children Federation or with the office of headquarter og ce 
of the federation, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 2) aioe 

«lumps 

WAGENINGEN (HOLLAND) AGRICUL- iis 

TURAL COLLEGE TO REOPEN = 

DesPiTE the havoe wrought by the Nazis, the best. ™ . 
known agricultural school in The Netherlands wil] sie 
open this fall, with the number of applicants for ad- vane | 
mission far in excess of prewar figures. Before the =e 
war, Wageningen Agricultural College “had an out- ne 
standing reputation for solving agricultural problens iil “ 
for the farmers of The Netherlands and the Nether. ee 
lands East Indies.” The school’s reputation was 9 agile 
far-reaching that students from every part of Europe § 
gathered there to study the various branches of agn- ig : 
culture in its modern laboratories. In a report frow om 

fina 


The Netherlands Information Bureau, September |, 
the following comment emphasizes the extent of the J. F 


disruption of life in Nazi-devastated countries: brother 
master 
New students will have to cope with many inconve hes su 
niences, as the town of Wageningen suffered heavily from J. Me( 
Nazi destruction; today there are still shortages of every lacs 3 
thing, including the most necessary commodities. ote P. Wo 
dents will have to supply their own furniture and bed 
ding and buy their own meals in a communal kitchen. CHA 
As to the college itself, fortunately only one of the 2 Haske 
buildings was completely destroyed—the agricultural pointe 
chemistry laboratory. Roofs and walls of other buildings Te 
have been damaged, all the hothouses have been shattered, oma 
and the famous orchards and gardens have had to be e 
neglected. None the less, the rehabilitation of the colleg’ sale 
is progressing under the direction of Simon ©. J. Olivier, i | 
1 CSts 


dean of the college, and courses are expected to begi! 
September or October. . . . While waiting for the col Gr: 
lege to open, the students are cleaning the buildings and 
restoring the laboratories. Meantime, a ‘‘restorati! 
committee’’ has undertaken the purging of the faculty, 
staff, and students of Nazi elements and collaborationists. 
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‘nother handicap is the German confiscation of much 
ry equipment. However, students managed to 

la ¢ . . 
ave a great many valuable instruments which they sent 
* tho neighboring village of Barneveld where the popu- 
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lace hid them in egg crates. Now the microscopes and 
other delicate equipment are being unpacked . . . and 
will soon be put to work again in the Wageningen 
laboratories. 





Notes and News 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Quiver CROMWELL CARMICHAEL, chancellor, Van- 
jerbilt University (Nashville), has been named presi- 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching to succeed the late Walter A. 
Jessup, whose death was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Socety, July 15, 1944. In addition to his duties 
is president of the foundation, Dr. Carmichael will 
wrve as special adviser to the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, of which Devereux C. Josephs was 
pointed president in June, as reported in these 


»olumns, June 2. 


dent ol 


an 


Epwarp J. SPARLING, former president, Central 
YMCA College (Chicago), who with almost his entire 
faculty resigned last April “in protest against as- 
vrted racial discrimination,” has been named presi- 
lent of a new college, Roosevelt College in Chicago, 

ed for the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. The col- 
ege, described as “a community venture,” will con- 
wt a regular four-year program with public lec- 
tures on cultural and commercial subjects and expects 
an enrollment of 1,500 students upon its opening, 
September 24. Grants from Marshall Field and from 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund have provided the intitial 


’ 


lnaneing. 

J. Park McCauuig, eofounder (1905) with his 
brother, Spencer J. McCallie, and associate head- 
uaster of the MeCallie School (Chattanooga, Tenn.), 
las sueceeded his brother as headmaster. Spencer 
J. McCallie, Jr.. R. L. MeCallie, and W. L. Pressly 
have been named associate headmasters, and T. E. 
P. Woods has become headmaster emeritus. 


CHARLES K. More.tock, former superintendent, 
Haskell Institute (Lawrence, Kans.), has been ap- 
pomted superintendent, U. §. Indian Vocational 
School (Phoenix, Ariz.), to sueceed Frances Cush- 


lai, Whose appointment was reported in ScHoou 
‘ND Society, November 11, 1944, and who has been 
“nt to Chieago by the Indian Service to econduet 
ests for the service. 

“RACE S$. Forses, who during the past academic 
far taught courses in zoology at Barnard College, 
‘olumbia University, has been appointed dean and 
‘socate professor of biology, Bard College (Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, N. Y.). 





Lucite M. JONES assumed the deanship of women 
and an instructorship in vocal music, Rio Grande 
(Ohio) College, September 10. 


WiuiAM C. Lane, former acting president, Ripon 
(Wis.) College, became dean, Yankton (S. D.) Col- 
lege, September 10, succeeding Manson A. Stewart, 
who will continue as professor of Latin and Greek, 
but who has been granted a leave of absence for the 
current year because of ill health. Other changes in 
staff are as follows: Robert I. Brigham, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has succeeded G. H. Durand, 
retired, as chairman of the department of English; 
Lucille Eldridge has succeeded Helen Miner as head 
of the library; Miss Miner is continuing on the li- 
brary staff; Helen Milliken replaces Marjorie Childs 
in the voice department; and Elizabeth Duffy suc- 
ceeds Jorgine Hansen as instructor in stringed instru- 
ments. The Reverend Clark Harshfield, pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Chamberlain (S. D.), and the 
Reverend Herbert E. Wilske, of Wishek (N. D.), have 
been appointed to the staff of the School of Theology. 


KENNETH J. Davis assumed the deanship of the 
School of Forestry, Montana State University, Sep- 
tember 1. 


Myron L. KoeniG, associate professor of history, 
Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa), has succeeded 
Christopher B. Garnett, Jr., as dean, Junior Col- 
lege, the George Washington University (Washing- 
ton, D. C.). Dr. Koenig, who took up his new duties, 
September 15, will also serve as associate professor 
of political geography in the university’s School of 
Government. 


Ross L. Mooney, acting junior dean, has been 
named acting dean, College of Education, the Ohio 
State University, to serve until a successor to Arthur 
J. Klein can be appointed. Dean Klein’s retirement 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, June 2. Leston 
L. Love has returned to the junior deanship after 
having been discharged from the Navy. Martha 
Jackson has succeeded Wanda Misbach as chairman 
of the department of occupational therapy; Betty- 
marie Chute has succeeded Constance Woodcock as 
supervisor of dental hygiene in the College of Den- 
tistry. Colonel George R. Middleton, is commandant 
of the ROTC, which is to be established at the be- 
ginning of the Autumn quarter, October 2. Captain 
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John D. Shaw is commanding officer of the new Navy 
unit. 


AFTER a search of more than a year for a head for 


the new division of textile chemistry, University of 
Wisconsin, the trustees have selected Margaret M. 
Cooper for the post. For the past three years, Miss 
Cooper has served as professor of chemistry and 
head of textile chemistry at Texas State College for 
Women (Denton). 
in September. 


She assumed her new duties early 


NELSON 8S. WALKE, whose resignation as dean, Sar- 
gent School of Physical Education, Boston University, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 18, has 
been appointed head of the department of hygiene for 
men, Brooklyn (N. Y.) College, to succeed Harry A. 
Seott, who resigned in June to accept a professor- 
ship in Teachers College, Columbia University. 


GrorGE S. Speer, former director, Institute for 
Counseling, and dean of students, Central YMCA 
College (Chicago), has been appointed head of the 
newly established Institute for Psychological Services, 
Illinois Institute of Technology. The institute will 
administer and interpret some 2,000 tests, of which 
20 to 25 are generally selected for use with the indi- 
vidual to be tested. As part-time counselors, William 
C. Krathwohl, professor of mathematics and director 
of educational tests; David P. Boder, professor of 
psychology; Ernest T. Walker, associate professor of 
education; and Anna C. Oreutt, clinical psychologist, 
will assist in the guidance of veterans. 


AN announcement of the following appointments 
has been sent to ScHooL AND Society by Wiley G. 
Brooks, president, Nebraska State Teachers College 
(Chadron): Donald B. Youel, of Montana State Uni- 
versity, chairman of the division of English; William 
T. Miller, of Jamestown (N. D.) College, chairman 
of the division of social sciences; Donald M. Burk- 
hiser, of the Dubuque (Iowa) High School, chairman 
of the division of practical and fine arts; Louisa S. 
Moyer, of the staff of the Atchison (Kans.) High 
School, assistant professor of home economies; John 
Lynch, principal of schools, Shenandoah (Iowa), act- 
ing director of the Training School; and Opal M. 
Jewell, of the public schools, Grand Island (Nebr.), 
supervisor of third and fourth grades, and Virginia 
M. Speich, Training 
School. 


instructor in social studies, 


Kart L. ApAMs, president, Northern Illinois State 
College (DeKalb), 
changes in staff to ScHooL AND Society under date 


Teachers sent the following 
of September 12: Ruth Ramsey, formerly of Western 
College for Women (Oxford, Ohio), and Alice Dun- 
lap, of Enid (Okla.), have been added to the library 


staff, and Clara Schillace, of the publie schools of 
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St. Charles (Ill.), to the staff of the department of 
physical education for women. Katherine Neptune 
has resigned to assume a post on the staff of the 
library at the University of Michigan. 

THE following announcement of appointments 
Evansville (Ind.) College has been received fy), 
J. G. Johnson, director of public relations: J 
Leberman, formerly of State Teachers College (Mays 
field, Pa.), will teach home economies and set 9 
food consultant with Servel’s Home Makers’ Ing, 
tute; Ruth Heppel, of Hood College (Frederick 
Md.), will teach botany; Leland W. Moon, associate 
professor of education, South Georgia Teachers (). 
lege (Collegeboro), secondary education; Wade J. 
David, of Shurtleff College (Alton, IIl.), history: 
William Hammer, University of Kansas, modern lan. 
guages; George Dasch, Northwestern University, yio. 
lin; Clifford Royer, Intermountain Union College, 
voice; Mrs. Vernon Williams, Evansville, piano; Jeay 
Bridges, Murray (Ky.) State Teachers College, oy. 
gan; and Opal Delancey, Indiana University, eo. 
nomics. Dr. Dasch will also conduct the Evansyille 
Philharmonie Orchestra. 


anet 


Gorpon T. CHAPPELL, head of the division of social 
sciences, Newberry (S. C.) College, has been ap. 
pointed professor of history and economies and chair- 
man of the division of commerce, history, and polit- 
ical science, Huntingdon College (Montgomery, Ala.); 
Rhoda Ellison, formerly of the staff, who has been 
absent for the past year for study resulting in a Ph.D 
degree, returns as professor of English; L. B. Rob- 
erts, of Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College 
(Monticello), has been named professor of chemistry; 
and A. W. Aleck, of the School of Education, New 
York University, professor of psychology and edu- 
cation. 


THE University of Illinois has budgeted $142,579 
for the establishment of a “Distinguished Professor- 
ship Fund” “to strengthen its faculty and to provide 
a new stimulus to creative scholarship and research.” 
The fund will be operated by the Graduate School, 
and the first four appointees are: Hubert W. Smith, 
formerly of Harvard University, professor of legal 
medicine; Raymond B. Cattell, of Duke University, 
research professor of psychology; Karl Terzaghi, ' 
well-known authority on soil mechanics and founda- 
tions, lecturer and research consultant in civil engi- 
neering; and Kenneth M. Abbott, assistant profess? 
of classics, the Ohio State University, visiting 1 
search professor of classies to complete the work be- 
gun by the late William A. Oldfather, whose deat! 
was reported in ScHoot AND Society, June 16. 


JoHN Lars Jonnson, formerly of Wheaton (Ill.) 
College, has been appointed associate professor 0! 
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‘lish, Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.), to sueceed 
vederie Randolph White, who has accepted a post 
the department of English, Beloit (Wis.) College. 


Tue REVEREND FRANK N. GARDNER, pastor of the 
ydenwood (Ill.) Union Church, has been appointed 
Bite professor of church history and Christian 
College of the Bible, and Edwin W. Peter- 
», of the staff of Eastern State Normal School 
Madison, S. D.), assistant professor of social sci- 
ees, College of Liberal Arts, Drake University (Des 


hought, 


nes, lowa). 

Frances PERKINS, former Secretary of Labor, has 
«epted an appointment to teach in the management- 
mining program, Graduate School, Radcliffe College, 
7 to March 9, 1946. 


Sergio Bacu, lecturer at the universities of Buenos 
es and La Plata (Argentina), has been appointed 
ver in the department of Spanish, Middlebury 
\t.) College. He will teach advanced courses on 
panish civilization and literature. 


R. Maurice Myers, assistant professor of biology, 

nison University (Granville, Ohio), has accepted a 

ist as assistant professor of biology in charge of the 

ning of teachers of biology, Western Illinois State 
hers College (Macomb). 


(120 Crow has sueceeded Mary Ferro as assistant 
bofessor of business administration, Montana State 
sity. Gladys Van Vorous has been named part- 
structor in home economies and supervisor of 
eeconomics student teachers. 


\00B M. Scumipt, formerly instructor in physics, 
Hoistra College (Hempstead, N. Y.), has been ap- 
| assistant professor of physics, Pomona Col- 

xe (Claremont, Calif.), to substitute for Roland R. 
ton, who has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 


hee Decause of illness. 


uN H. Green, former teacher of typing and 
ud in adult-edueation classes, Pomona College, 

is Keen appointed supervisor of business-administra- 
ses and teacher of economics in the new stu- 
ud-community-eentered program, Lincoln (IIl.) 
Stewart B. HAMBLEN, former teacher and super- 
rin the publie schools of Cranford (N. J.), began 
E Work as curriculum consultant in the field of ap- 
for the American Association of 

vers Colleges, August 1. At the time the Year- 
the association was published, it was an- 

eed that Gordon McCloskey, former professor of 
es, Alabama College (Montevallo), would as- 
“tus post. Dr. MeCloskey, however, could not be 
“ed from his duties with the OPA. Mr. Hamblen 
“York with teachers colleges that have started eur- 


Hed economies 
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riculum-study projects in the field of applied eco- 
nomics, under grants from the Alfred P. Sloan Fund. 
Application for his services should be made either 
directly to Mr. Hamblen, 1 University Place, New 
York 3, or to Edward S. Evenden, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, who is 
the liaison member of the association’s Committee on 
Standards and Surveys. 


BERNARDINE G. SCHMIDT, supervisor of the reme- 
dial-reading and sight-conservation clinic, Indiana 
State Teachers College (Terre Haute), has been ap- 
pointed editor, The Teachers College Journal, to suc- 
ceed J. R. Shannon, director of research at the col- 
lege, who has been serving with the Armed Forces 
since 1943. Dr. Shannon will continue to hold a place 
on the editorial board as consulting editor. 


SYLVESTER J. HEMLEBEN, associate professor of 
history and social studies and head of the depart- 
ment, Fordham University, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence to serve as editor-in-chief charged 
with the supervision of the historical program of the 
U. S. Chemical Warfare Service. Dr. Hemleben’s 
duties will include the editorial guidance, planning, 
and preparation for eventual publication of studies 
that will provide a complete history of the service’s 
activities and achievements in World War II. 


THE ReEvEREND Leo A. PurRSLEY, pastor of the 
Chureh of St. John the Baptist, Fort Wayne, has 
been appointed to the Board of Advisors of St. 


Francis College (Fort Wayne). 


KENNETH C. Ray, state superintendent of public 
instruction for Ohio, has been appointed director of 
education, the Grolier Society, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 19. 


Joun F. Capy, head of the department of history, 
Franklin (Ind.) College, has accepted a post in the 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


LEAVES of absence at the University of California 
have been granted to the following members of the 
staff: on the Berkeley campus, Howard S. Ellis, pro- 
fessor of economies, for government research (July 
1, 1945, to February 28, 1946); Emily Huntington, 
professor of economics, for government work (July 
1, 1945, to February 28, 1946); and J. R. Caldwell, 
associate professor of English, sabbatical leave (Octo- 
ber 29, 1945, to February 23, 1946); and on the Los 
Angeles campus, Roland Hussey, associate professor 
of history, government work (academic year) ; Ralph 
E. Byrne, associate professor of engineering, war re- 
search (academic year); and Helen Chandler, asso- 
ciate professor of art, sabbatical leave (July 1, 1945, 
to January 20, 1946). 


“ 
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Recent Deaths 

HuGo STEINER-PRaG, internationally known book- 
designer and former professor of graphie arts, New 
York University, died of a coronary thrombosis, Sep- 
tember 10, at the age of sixty-five years. Professor 
Steiner-Prag, who was born in Prague, had taught 
graphie art in the Barmen Industrial Art School 
(1905-06) and had served as professor of art (1907- 
33), Leipzig State Academy of Art. In 1933, he es- 
tablished in Prague a school for book-design and 
graphic arts and served as its director until 1938. 
In 1941, as a refugee from Nazi persecution he ar- 
rived in the United States and assumed the profes- 
sorship in New York University, a post that he held 
until the department was closed for the duration of 
the war. 

SQUIRE Coop, well-known music edueator and con- 
ductor and for many years head of the department 
of music, University of California (Los Angeles), 
died, September 10, at the age of sixty-eight years. 


ARTHUR MATHEWS GATES, retired assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin, Duke University (Durham, N. C.), 
died, September 10. Dr. Gates, who was seventy- 
seven years old at the time of his death, had served 
the university in the assistant professorship from 1909 
until his retirement in 1944. 

CALVIN SMITH Brown, retired professor of modern 
languages, University of Mississippi, died, September 
10, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Brown, who 
had held instructorships and assistant professorships 
in English, comparative literature, and modern lan- 
guages at the universities of Colorado and Missouri 
and Vanderbilt University (1889-1905), served as 
professor of Romance languages (1905-09), pro- 
fessor of German (1908-13), and professor of modern 
languages (1913-45), University of Mississippi. 

B. Dwicut Ho.srooxk, founder (1875), Holbrook 
School (Ossining, N. Y.), died, September 11, at the 
age of ninety-two years. Dr. Holbrook taught for 
three years (1875-78) in his own school and then 
went to the Morgan School (Clinton, Conn.) where 
he taught until 1899, returning in the latter year to 
Holbrook School. He remained in this post until 
1918 and from this time until his retirement (1939) 
taught at Trinity School (New York City). 

VIRGINIA SHEPHERD KeiTu, for forty-seven years 
a teacher of art in Hunter College (New York City), 
died, September 11, at the age of eighty-one years. 

THE REVEREND WiLuLIAM V. Coruiss, S.J., trea- 
surer, Boston College, died, September 12, at the age 
of fifty-seven years. Father Corliss had served the 
college as assistant dean of studies (1915-20), as- 
(1932-40), and treasurer (since 


sistant treasurer 


1940). 
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CarLo A. SPERATI, since 1905 director of mus 
Luther College (Decorah, Iowa), succumbed to heart 
attack, September 12, at the age of eighty-five year. 
Dr. Sperati, who was born of Italian-Danish parenty 
in Oslo (Norway), was decorated by King Haakon of 
Norway in 1936. 
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° and sot 
Howarp Levi Gray, professor emeritus of history age 


Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, died, September 14, at 
age of seventy-one years. Dr. Gray had served , 


Educati 


instructor in history (1909-13) and assistant pn — 
fessor of history (1913-15), Harvard University, » Se of 
at Bryn Mawr College as professor of history (19); of book 
40). ~ 
STeADMAN VINCENT SANFORD, chancellor, Georg; Ordway 
University System, died of a cerebral hemorhaofmm lie edi 
September 15, at the age of seventy-four years, Dy adds fiv 
Sanford had served as president (1890-92), Mariett eation 1 
(Ga.) Academy; principal (1892-97), Marietta Hig siderat 
School; superintendent of schools (1897-1903), Mar, Other It 
etta; from instructor to junior professor of rhetor| 
and English literature (1903-13), professor of Eng = ; 
lish (since 1913), founder (1921) and head of iam” “) 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, dean of th - 
university (1927-32), and president (1932-35), Un — 
versity of Georgia; and as chancellor (since 1935 a se 
JOHN GALE Hon, founder (1917) and headmaster tirement 
the Hun School (Princeton, N. J.), died, Septem five per 


with the 


The unit 


15. Dr. Hun, who was sixty-seven years old at t 
time of his death, had taught mathematics in Prine 
ton University (1903-14) before founding the Prine 
ton Mathematics School, which he directed for thn 
years, resigning in 1917 to open the school that bea 
his name. 
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BENJAMIN ARONOWIT2Z, well-known scholar in bi 
pay the | 


lical and Talmudical interpretation and for thir 
years a teacher in Yeshiva College (New York City 
died, September 15, at the age of eighty-two years. 





Monsignor JoHN AUGUSTINE Ryan, nation 
known authority on social welfare and professor 
political seience, Trinity College (Washington, )). 
died, September 16, at the age of seventy-six ye 
Monsignor Ryan, who was a leading liberal 0! 
Roman Catholic Church, had served as proiess0! 
moral theology and economies (1902-15), 5t. P 
(Minn.) Seminary; professor of moral theology a 
industrial ethies (1915-37) and professor of social 
(1937-39), the Catholie University of America (Wa 
ington, D. C.); professor of political science (5 
1915), Trinity College; and professor of social et 
(since 1921), National Catholie School of Social > 
vice (Washington, D. C.). It is said that “his crus 
ing for social justice gave him an international re 
tation and a prestige outside his communion in At 
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icq that equaled his influence within it.” At St. Paul 
gpminary, he expanded the course in moral theology 
»» include adequate courses in economic and social 
questions, and the example he set and the addresses 
ye gave before Catholie groups impelled “practically 
ll other seminaries to provide courses in economics 

logy for candidates to the priesthood.” 


and soelo. 


Education in the Magazines 

Tur September 15 number of The Saturday Review 
/ Literature is given over almost entirely to a discus- 
sion of the problems facing education and reviews 
of books bearing on various approaches to these prob- 
lems. Among the contributors are Stephen Duggan, 
Qrdway Tead, Mark Starr, and Frank Tannenbaum. 
The editorial, “Setting Our Sights for Tomorrow,” 
adds five points to the five points set forth in “Edu- 
cation for All American Youth” as worthy of con- 
sideration in facing the tasks of the postwar period. 


Other Items 

Tue George Washington University (Washington, 
). C.) began its new retirement program for full- 
time faculty members and administrative employees, 
September 1. Under the plan, which will affect over 
300 full-time employees, the compulsory retirement 
age is 65, “although provision is made for earlier re- 
tirement when necessary.” Each employee “will pay 
ive per cent of his salary into the annuity accounts 
with the university contributing an equal amount.” 
The university will also make “additional payments 

provide benefits for service of staff members in the 
years before the adoption of the plan.” 

UnpeR the alumni fund of Norwich University 
Northfield, Vt.), known as “Living Endowment,” spe- 
dal contributions have been received to be used to 
pay the transportation expenses of faculty members 


Shorter Dapers. 
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attending meetings of their professional societies. 
Members who elect to make trips to such meetings 
will pay their own expenses at the time, but at the 
end of the year “the unique travel fund created by 
Norwich alumni will be divided among them acecord- 
ing to a formula” which Homer L. Dodge, president 
of the university, has devised to provide fair distri- 
bution of the money in the form of dividends. 


Wir tuition and maintenance paid by the Indian 
government, the following students from India will 
be enrolled in the School of Graduate Studies, Mich- 
igan State College, this fall, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Ralph C. Huston, dean of the 
school: M. K. Khesgi, a research worker in mycology 
at the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, who 
will study dairy bacteriology; M. R. Dhanda, assistant 
research officer at the Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute, who will do work in veterinary physiology ; 
Z. A. Hashmi, a graduate student at the Imperial 
Veterinary Research Institute, who will study poultry 
husbandry; and D. N. Mullick, whose interest is in 
animal husbandry. The candidates have been recom- 
mended by M. 8. Sundaram, educational liaison officer 
to India in Washington, D. C., “pending receipt of 
their credentials.” 


Rocuester (N. Y.) Institute oF TECHNOLOGY 
plans for the immediate construction of a $700,000 
building as the first step in its $2,200,000 postvictory 
program of expansion. The building will be named 
in honor of George H. Clark, treasurer of the insti- 
tute, ‘who over a long period of years has contributed 
both materially and of his leadership to the affairs of 
the institute.” It will house an enlarged photo- 
graphie-technology department, and it is hoped that 
the building will be ready for occupaney by August 
15, 1946. 















THE PROPOSED PEACE ARCH COLLEGE 
Tue decade, 1920-30, was one of comparative peace 
aud calm, Japan had not yet marched into Man- 
tluria, and Hitler was a little man with a mustache 
wo was taken seriously by comparatively few people. 
In 1928, with the signing of the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
outlawing war as an instrument of national policy, 
‘persons believed that an era of peace was about 
lo descend upon the world. 
By the late 1930’s, the clouds of war loomed on the 
“nzon. Thus it was not a matter to be taken for 
. ted when each year thousands of school children 
it interested adults gathered around the Peace Arch 
ithe border between Canada and the United States 


near Blaine, Washington. Their purpose was to com- 
memorate over one hundred years of peaceful rela- 
tions which have characterized the peoples on either 
side of three thousand miles of unfortified border be- 
tween these two great nations. This ceremony, spon- 
sored by the International Peace Arch Program Asso- 
ciation, annually took on greater significance. 

The Peace Arch was constructed in 1914 at the in- 
stance of the late Samuel Hill, son of James J. Hill, 
“empire builder” and financier of the Great Northern 
Railroad. The younger Hill was for a generation a 
leader in the development of the highway system of 
the state of Washington and as a part of his activi- 
ties in behalf of his adopted state, he conceived and 
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financed the construction of the Peace Arch and the 
park which surrounds it. 

War between the peoples of the United States and 
Yet, as peace was the lot of 
mankind during a previous decade, war and its de- 


Canada is unthinkable. 


erading results have become the lot of humankind in 
the present era. By contrast, the peaceful relations 
which have been maintained between the governments 
and the peoples of the United States and Canada 
stand today as one bright spot in a world that has 
sunk to new depths of depravity. 

A few years ago, a number of the public-spirited 
citizens who have been connected with the Interna- 
tional Peace Arch Program Association met to con- 
sider the proposal that an educational institution be 
established at the Peace Arch on the site of the park 
which surounds the monument. The original sponsor 
of the proposal was the Honorable W. M. Mott, 
mayor of New Westminster, British Columbia. 

Mayor Mott’s suggestion appealed to those who 
had been actively engaged in the work of educating 
the public to the meaning of the idea for which the 
Peace Arch stands. On the American side, one of 
the chief advocates of the plan for a Peace Arch 
College became Rogan Jones, the owner of a radio 
station in Bellingham, Washington, and currently the 
director of the Department of Budget and Finance 
in the state government of Washington. A number 
of meetings, attended by prominent Canadians and 
Americans, were held to consider the merit in Mayor 
Mott’s proposal. The sentiment expressed at these 
meetings was overwhelmingly in favor of the idea. 

Although the pressure of the war caused the leaders 
of the Peace Arch Program Association temporarily 
to drop their activity in behalf of an educational 
project, a meeting of the association was to be held 
August 3, 1945, at which time the possibilities for 
the establishment of a college were to be considered. 
At the last important meeting of the group, in 1943, 
Rogan Jones was the chief speaker, and during the 
course of his remarks said: 

We can have lasting peace. But we cannot have lasting 
peace until we believe that we can live by intellect rather 
. We have both a reason for and an 
Let us raise money at once to 


than by force... 
idea of a university. ... 
be used for an organization. Let us raise money for the 
building of a permanent fireproof library to which we may 
solicit the sending of every known book, pamphlet, or 
other publication on the subject of peace. 

The first stage in the plan for the college would be 
reached with the construction of a library. Whether 
the program will proceed further toward the inclu- 
sion of those material and intellectual attributes com- 
monly associated with learning at the higher level 
will depend upon the ingenuity and the foresight of 
those who sponsor the project. 
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To educators, a curriculum based on the quest fop speed 
peace may seem to be somewhat visionary, When being 
adequate consideration is given the subject, it becomes wom 
plain that such a curriculum must go to the heart of Lik 
the social studies, and with the current emphasis op they } 
education for citizenship there would be ample justi. to do 
fication for a broad and realistie program of studies, quent 
Those who understand that, while the West has Passed to sel 
the pioneer stage of society, its people haye kept and te 
much of the pioneering spirit will realize that {iy -_ 
plan for a Peace Arch College is no idle gesture, signifi 
The location which has been suggested is ungy. Obs 
passed as a site for an educational institution, Jy. sada 
mediately to the west of the Peace Arch Park lie the strieth 
blue waters of Boundary Bay and the Gulf of Georgi, Perha 
To the north stretch the snow-capped mountains of olla 
the Canadian Coast Range, and to the east, the ferti: lo get 
Fraser River valley and the Cascade Mountains of intend 
Washington. his de 
The Puget Sound country, with its mild climate and But 
its industrial potentialities, may be the center of , large 1 
growing population in the postwar era. As the fu. ers! 
ture may show a growing population and a rising histor! 
standard of living in this area, so may all the peoples ail 
of the nations bordering the “Pacifie Rim” contribute Augus 
to the building of a new and higher civilization. Gw- sud ” 
graphically, politically, intellectually, and morally, the - ind 
proposal of a Peace Arch College has much to recow- the pil 
mend it. The 
It is significant that, without the prompting of pro- aad 
fessional edueators, Mayor Mott gave birth to a plan whan 7 
for a new type of education, and that this plan re any of 
ceived strong support from citizens on both sides0 Rat 2 
the Canadian-American border. Educators may ‘eel he an 
encouraged with the thought that their fellow citizens saa 
are becoming more aware of the relationship between me ei 
the training of the intellect and the cause of world unders 
peace. It may be said that, as outlined at San Fran- and ou 
cisco, the proposed world organization to keep the akon 
peace will be but a mockery unless the nations of tle ” me 
world produce enlightened citizens who will give prac: ans ie 
tical expression to the work of the statesmen. evet An 
has it been more certain that, in the world of today, nen 
the struggle is between education and catastrophe. © 
Wim H. Fisxer schools 

New York CITy uberali 
dety 1s 

HANDICAPPING OUR FUTURE be a ms 

WITH so much talk about, and so much prepara gradu; 
for, our future, we are apt to forget that it is what ¥ wrens 
do with the present that will determine our futue colleges 
Men by the thousands are being discharged from th irom h 
services and are already taking advantage 0! ™ cation, 
blanket provisions of the very generous GI Bill 0 ten 
q Jamen 


Rights. Certainly their future is being determined: 
1: a ; 1a bee 
the present. Since V-E Day, discharges have 


cppreMBER 22, 1949 
up, and with the defeat of Japan, they are 
For those 


speeded 
pine expedited even more. 
ven the present will determine their future. 
Likewise, what is done for and by those men as 
they prepare to return to civilian life will have much 
. do with the future of our whole country. Conse- 
cosnily what is offered them and what they choose 
; wlect are of maximal importance to their future 
nd to the future of the United States. Hence edu- 
‘ion on the higher or adult level takes on greater 


men and 


sjonifieance than heretofore. 

Ubviously, the temptation for many of them will be 
» accept the promise of some shortcuts or some 
srictly occupational training in lieu of an education. 
saps such substitutions will best serve the needs 
fmany of the men. They will need to make haste 
to get back into money-paying jobs. Our government 
intends to serve every man according to his needs and 





his desires. 

But if the allurements of vocational training attract 
large numbers, where shall we look for trained lead- 
ers? Whence will come our future scientists, future 
historians, and future statesmen? Whence will come 

i religious leaders, our poets, and our artists? 
Auguste Comte, the ‘19th-century French philosopher, 
said when he saw the industrialization of society that 
no industrial society ean endure if it is not built on 

e pillars of imagination and righteousness. 

The Europeans of any given country seem to know 

ore about the life and feelings of other Europeans 
than we in the United States seem to understand about 
And the explanation is not 

Rather it is that they study 
ne another’s language, one another’s literature, and 


ny of the Europeans. 
their relative proximity. 
ne another’s history. For the same reason the Japa- 
nese and the Germans understand us better than we 
inderstand them. They have studied our language 
and our literature. Certainly we have paid dearly for 
ir past lack of interest in foreign languages, and if 
ve do nothing to correct that myopie attitude “right 
uow,” we shall be of all fools the most foolish. 

An attendant danger of too much emphasis on 
werely vocational training for our returning service- 
uen will be that of greater emphasis in our public 
shools upon voeations to the exclusion of the more 
The American Medical So- 
ety is not far wrong when it says that a man should 
¢aman first, then a doctor, and that the best under- 


beralizine curriculums. 


graduate preparation for the medical man is a college 
course In the liberal arts. Many of the liberal-arts 
wlleges are meticulous about the credits they accept 
‘tom high schools that overemphasize vocational edu- 
avon, 

lord Macaulay said once in the English Par- 
uament : 





QNLIONT. 
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Victory may be inconstant to our arms. But there are 
triumphs which are followed by no reverse. There is an 
empire exempt from all natural causes of decay. Those 
triumphs are the pacific triumphs of reason over barbar- 
ism; that empire is the imperishable empire of our arts 
and our morals, our literature and our laws. 


Not 
so old as the Mother Country, the United States has, 


Ours is such a land, and ours such a people. 


nevertheless, an “empire” of arts, morals, literature, 
and laws which it behooves us to respect and to per- 
petuate through our schools. However much may be 
done, or might be done, “by the right teacher” in voca- 
tional education, facts show that it simply is not done. 
A course in poultry raising, or one in harness mend- 
ing may be very practical, but we must recognize each 
for what it is, and not for education. As the editor 
of The Pathfinder wrote recently, “Hasn’t the weak- 
ness of vocational education (so-called) been from its 
beginning in not giving much place to the things of 
the imagination which are so much a part of the 
things of the spirit, man’s biggest and finest self?” 
An applicant for a position in the home-economies 
department of a large high school was amazed to find 
that the superintendent asked her nothing about her 
knowledge of home economics. He wanted to know 
what she knew about art and artists, how well she 
Briefly, 
the superintendent wanted to know what the young 


kept up on current events, and what she read. 


woman could contribute to her pupils besides her sub- 
ject matter. 
education of every home-economics student, and she 


There is a place for Shakespeare in the 


will be the better teacher, the better housewife, and 
the better mother for knowing him. 

It seems to me a ready way to handicap our future, 
if we turn our schools into apprentice shops and our 
colleges into laboratories. We hear the objection that 
we must take care of the nonbookish child, therefore 
our schools should be nonbookish. Very well, then, if 
we make our schools and colleges over to suit the non- 
bookish we fail to serve the much larger number of 
those who want an education and not mere training. 
Perhaps the answer is that there should be an op- 
portunity for both types. That would mean that we 
know enough about guidance to direct John into one 
school and Bill into the other. It would mean that if 
John went on into the vocational set-up he would be 
deprived of hearing of the “imperishable empire of 
our arts and our morals, our literature and our laws.” 

We have a rather naive opinion that there is such 
a thing as “practical” English as differentiated from 
other kinds; that “business” English somehow differs 
from acceptable English wherever one finds it. Good 
English is good English no matter where one finds it, 
and aviators can get along without a special course in 
analysis, just as plumbers ean get along without a 


~ne 
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special course in parsing—even the Lord’s Prayer. 
As a recent writer in Fortune so truthfully says: 
“Throughout history, men of high character have 
been marked, naturally enough, by a personal, dis- 
tinguished, and unmistakable mode of speech.” And, 
we can safely add, they did not learn that brand in 
courses in “practical,” nor even “vocational,” English. 

Back of Alexander the Great were Aristotle and 
Back of Mac- 
Arthur is a strong religious training and home life. 
Accounting for Abraham Lincoln were his native 
honesty and wide reading of the Bible. Back of the 
men of the 18th century who wrote our Declaration of 
Independence and our Constitution was the strong 
classic training of the age. Back of the translation 
of the King James Version of the Bible were a group 
of scholars steeped in the New Learning of the 


the great Greek writers and thinkers. 


Renaissance. 

What shall we have back of the men and women of 
Shall we handicap them and 
our country by encouraging them to seek training in 


America’s tomorrow? 


vocations only? Cicero said the orator should have 


Corres bondence 
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a liberal education. Recently a successful college jp. 
structor in speech said that he had concluded that the 
first and best prerequisite of a speaker was a founda. 
tion in morals. “I can’t work with a man who J know 
is filthy morally,” he told me. It was Seneca’s cook, 
I believe, who, although blind, would never admit jt 
She always said the room was dark. If we are} 
eareful we shall turn out men and women who ap 
mentally blind, but who will deny it and say th 
world is all dark. 

We shall need to encourage our returning servic. 
men to seek the larger fields of the liberal arts. Rye, 
if they later become dentists, lawyers, or doctors, they 
will be better professional men for having had the 
liberalizing influences of great literature, a more fyp. 
damental knowledge of the sciences, and a background 
in the history of their country. Our future is at stake. 
The future of our country is at stake. We must think 
in terms of Man, rather than in terms of a machinist, 
or of a machine. 

CALVIN T. Ryan 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
KEARNEY, NEB. 





“ENGLISH TEACHING AND THE CLASSICS”: 
A REPLY TO DR. KELLER 


Many teachers of literature—both ancient and mod- 
ern—will not share all the views which Professor 
Keller expressed in his recent article.’ On numer- 
ous points there will be disagreement. However, I 
shall confine my examination of his observations to 
a few points only. 

Professor Keller states: “In my _ experience, 
courses designed to familiarize students with the 
classics through readings from full-length transla- 
tions have not amounted to much. Indeed, they have 
been incitements to distaste For- 
tunately, Professor Keller qualifies this statement 
with “in my experience,” for such a statement could 
not be borne out by an examination of recent edu- 
1928, approximately 57 


and boredom.” 


cational practices. Since 


colleges introduced humanities programs in 
which literature is read addi- 
tion, courses in world literature in translation have 
been offered for many years with good results. 
Experienced teachers of literature have discov- 
ered that the classics in translation, instead of serv- 
ing as “incitements to distaste and boredom,” have 
stimulated the enthusiasm of many students. In 


this connection, the findings of those who have in- 


have 
in translation.2 In 


1A, G. Keller, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 62: 49-51, 1945. 
2 F. Shoemaker, Aesthetic Experience and the Humani- 
ties. New York: Columbia University Press, 1943, p. 155. 
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vestigated the teaching of the classics in translation 
must not be overlooked. Professor Ullman* found 
that courses in Greek and Latin literature in trans. 
lation have even “interested students sufficiently to 
lead them to elect language courses, especially 
Greek.” About 200 students took a course (not 
required) in Greek literature in translation offered 
at Princeton. A general course in Greek Civiliza- 
tion, which included the reading of many authors 
in translation, proved so successful at Yale that a 
whole series of advanced courses was introduced. 
These courses, e.g., the Classical Drama, the Classi- 
cal Epic, ete., attracted not only the non-classicist 
for whom they were primarily designed, but also 
students of the classical languages. The possibili 
ties of literature in translation have been recognized 
by many other educators and literary critics.® 


3B. L. Ullman, Journal of Higher Education, 11: 18%, 
1940. 

4J.C. Caskey, Classical Journal, 36: 99, 1940. 

5 J. C. Caskey, loc. cit., 100. 

6 E.g., W. J. Oates, Bulletin of the Association of Amer 
ican Colleges, 24: pp. 235-241, 1938; K. Bowen, Classical 
Journal, 36: pp. 20-34, 1940; M. Van Doren, ‘‘ Liberal 
Edueation,’? New York: Holt, 1943, pp. 153-194; J. 
Barzun, ‘‘Teacher in Ameriea,’’?’ New York: Little, 
Brown, 1945, pp. 148-176, and especially pp. 156, 1’ 
171.‘ Compare also the well-known courses which study 
world literature in translation offered at Columbia, Chi 
cago, St. John’s, ete. The recently released ‘« Harvard 
Report on General Education in a Free Society’’ reco™ 
mends a course which will study great texts of literature 
many of which will be read in translation. 
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cpTEMBER 22, 1945 
Teachers 01 literature who are sensitive to literary 
. know that translations are, in many eases, 
substitutes for the originals and that 
uch that is precious is lost in translation. They 
quch however, that the European literary heritage 
oo rich to be restricted to the relatively few stu- 
nis acquainted with the languages in which the 


nadequate 


ALIZe, 


\s 


reat books are written. Most teachers would agree 
eat books 
Professor Keller’s observation that “Full- 
» translations . . . cannot do justice to poetry.” 


> 49.) But when he says that “full-length selee- 
ys from Plato, Thueydides, Cicero, or Livy are 
to strike the average youth as alien and re- 
te” (p. 49), I am certain that many teachers, in 
ye light of their experience in reading these authors 


















ih students, cannot agree. 
The increasing demand for courses in translation, 
wether with the fact that many students elect 
yrses in literature in translation which are not 
nired, is sufficient proof that students do not 
j such courses “dull and uninteresting.” Fur- 
ermore, When students are able to write discriminat- 
essays on topies such as those listed below, it 
t be denied that they have some knowledge of 
lassics even though they have read the classics 
ranslation: “The Thueydidean Concept of His- 
“The Funeral Oration of Pericles: An Analysis 
as a Form of Government,” “The Idea 
{ Progress in Antiquity,” “The Concepts of Arete 
) the Lyric Poets,’ “The Peace Plays of Aristo- 
“Aristophanes the Humorist as Contrasted 
ith Aristophanes the Social Critic,” “The Motif of 
oupassion in Homer,” “The Concept of Physis in 


nanes 


pu cles,” ete.? 
Professor Keller writes: “The only popular trans- 
tion of the classies that has come within my view is 
e trot, pony, or horse. I am sure that many 
lege students are acquainted with translations such 
Jebb’s “Sophoeles,” Jowett’s “Plato,” Murray’s 
and various translators in the Loeb 
lassical Library. 
Further, there is abundant evidence that a recog- 
ton of Latin roots is more than “theoretically quite 
ightening” even for the “average non-specialist.” 
recent paper,’ I have cited some of the impor- 
ut books and articles which show the value of a 
Wedge of Latin and Greek roots for English word 
Training in the recognition of derivations 
‘been too common in recent years to justify the 
. if he [the student] has been trained 
teeognize derivations, which has seldom been the 


” 


uripides,” 


alement **, 


‘udents in my course in Greek Literature in transla- 
i have written ereditable papers On these topics. 
““lassical Journal, 40: 441-444, 1945. 
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ease.” Courses concerned solely with the contribu- 
tion of Greek and Latin to English are not infrequent 
today in American colleges.® 

FRANK M. SNOWDEN, JR. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE AATC ON TEND- 
ENCIES IN THE EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS 

THE present tendencies in the organization of 
teacher education are undoubtedly of great concern. 
Data need to be collected which will give an accurate 
picture of the over-all situation before generaliza- 
tions are made. The education of teachers is of such 
critical concern in our democracy that we need a 
continuing assessment of what is going on. 

The changes at Western Reserve University School 
of Education specifically need to be clarified. The 
words, “school of education,” taken in the usual 
university sense do not describe the organization 
which has existed there. The city of Cleveland had 
a Normal School under its own management up to 
about 1920. Under the leadership of A. L. Suhrie, 
dean of the school, Frank E. Spaulding, superin- 
tendent of schools, and Winfred G. Leutner, then 
the dean of Adelbert College, the university and the 
city organized the School of Education, with a junior 
teachers college of two years in place of the normal 
school, under the management of the city, and a 
senior teachers college for part-time work for city 
teachers, under the joint control of the Board of 
Education and Western Reserve University. Later 
the Kindergarten-Primary School of Cleveland, a 
privately incorporated institution, merged with this 
School of Education. The graduate work has always 
been under the administrative control of the Graduate 
Sehool of the university. 

The city gradually withdrew its support from the 
junior teachers college, the university meantime add- 
ing a co-operative arrangement with the Cleveland 
School of Art and with the Cleveland Institute of 
Musie for the preparation of teachers of art and 
music. This set-up was quite in keeping with the 
way of doing things in Cleveland, where there is a 
great deal of co-operative action among different 
organizations. 

The city gradually withdrew 
teacher education, as most cities have done in the 
United States in the past 25 years. The university 
was unwilling to have the state invited to set up 
teacher education in the city. The university was 
compelled, when the city ceased to support the 
school, to charge tuition for the preparation of ele- 
mentary-school teachers, as it had done for the prepa- 

9See my article, Classical Journal, 37: 309-310, 1942. 


its support from 
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ration of high-school teachers, a function always 
carried on by the two undergraduate arts colleges. 
What really has happened, therefore, is that the 
city has ceased to support elementary-teacher prepa- 
ration and the university has taken over the respon- 
sibility for it and placed it in the hands of the arts 
colleges. 

While the inference (ScHooL AND Society, June 
9, p. 372) from the Cleveland situation may have 
been partly wrong, the questions raised certainly are 
of great importance. We may probably expect a 
continued raising of standards for all forms of teach- 
ing. With this will go a longer period of service. 
With a stable population this means that fewer 
students will need to be prepared and that a gradual 
decrease in the number of teachers prepared is to be 
expected. It not follow that less should be 
expended on the preparation of those who are to be 
prepared. Probably this amount should be con- 
siderably expanded in order to provide a_ better 


does 


program. 

It is true that, in the South and West, teachers 
colleges have come to be regional people’s colleges 
in a wider sense than the pattern originated in New 
Whether this is a wise program must be 
judged on issues which are wider than teacher edu- 


England. 


cation and on a widening conception of what is neces- 
sary to transfer and improve the culture. In a 
peculiar sense the teachers in a democracy must be 
well prepared before they begin their service. They 
must continue to be well prepared for the changing 
demands which come about in a dynamic society like 
ours. Much general education has been added to 
the program of teacher preparation in the past 25 
years. Looking whole scene, it seems 
strange that more thought has not been expended 
upon what is appropriate. The older patterns of 
liberal education have been too generally taken over 


over the 


without critical examination. 

All that I have said indicates, I repeat, a careful 
assessment of what the situation is, of the present 
needs and possibilities, of a larger investment in a 
higher quality of preparation in order that all the 
people may have a reasonable chance to adapt them- 
selves to the increasing demands on human nature 
brought about by technological developments. 


CHARLES W. Hunt 
PRESIDENT, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
ONEONTA, N. Y. 
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BLANSHARD, BRAND, Curt J. DUCASSE, CHARLES W. Hay 
DEL, ARTHUR E, MuRPHY, and MAx C. Orvo, Philos 
phy in American Education. Pp. xiii+306 Harper 

~ « ; are 
1945. $3.00. ’ 
Embodies the report to the American Philosophical 
tion of its commission of five members on the fun 
philosophy in American education. 
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MARTIN, JAMES W. 
Trends and the War. Monograph. Pp. 106. Univer 
sity of Kentucky Press, and Vanderbilt Universit 
Press. 1945. 50¢. 

Presents the trends in southern state and local governmey 


finance since the early 1920’s and the way in which the 


war has affected those tendencies. 


e 
PARK, JOE. Orientation to Source Materials for Styd 
dents in Education. Lithoprinted. Pp. 45. Distr. 


buted through the Student Book Exchange, Evanstoy 
Ill. 1945. 75¢. Quantity rates. 
A workbook designed to assist the student in learning th 
practical use of the card catalogue, the cumulative book 
index, encyclopedias, yearbooks, etc. 

. 

‘‘Uniform Crime Reports for the United States and It 
Possessions.’’ Semi-annual Bulletin. Vol. XVI, No 
1. Pp. 71. U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington. 1945. 











A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- | 
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college plans for retirement income } 
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Individual Life Insurance 
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Annuity Contracts 
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disinterested advice regarding | 
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